A    HISTORY   OF    MEDICINE
The Restoration of Anatomy
Although the value of anatomy as the foundation of medicine
gained recognition in the later Middle Ages, the teaching of the
subject remained theoretical owing to the prevalent antipathy to
dissection of the human body. In 1300 Pope Boniface VIII had
issued a Bull forbidding the boiling and dismemberment of the
bodies of dead Crusaders so that their bones might be sent back
to their native lands. Post-mortem examination, for judicial
reasons, was occasionally practised, and it is not easy to differ-
entiate between such autopsies and public dissections. But it
gradually became permissible to dissect in public the body of an
executed criminal. This procedure, the anatomia publica, took
place once a year, or even less frequently. At the University of
Tubingen, for example, it was decreed that " every three years
the body of a criminal shall be dissected. All who take part
shall attend a mass for the subject's soul and shall afterwards
attend the remains to the grave." The dissection was open to
scholars and professional men, as well as to physicians and
students. It consisted in a perfunctory examination of the contents
of the abdomen and thorax, and lasted for only a few days. The
actual work was performed by a menial, while the professor,
seated on an elevated platform, pointed out from afar the various
structures which had been exposed. The cranium was seldom
opened, and there was no systematic dissection of the muscles,
nerves, and vessels of the limbs.
The first attempt to remedy this condition of affairs and to
introduce the systematic teaching of anatomy, " part " by " part,"
was made by Mondino de Luzzi, or MUNDINUS (c. 1275-1326),
who was born and who taught at Bologna.1 Interested in public
affairs, he also took part in the government of the city. Under
his guidance anatomy became recognized as the essential basis
of the medical curriculum. His Anothomia, written in 1316, is the
first practical manual of anatomy, and he is therefore entitled to
be called the " restorer" of anatomy.2 It is true that he per-
petuated the errors of Galen, describing in his book the natural
members or parts associated with digestion, the spiritual members
or thoracic contents,, and the animal members or parts within
the head. The stomach is described as spheroid, the liver as
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